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e je _ Abstract 
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The authors discuss their experiences with journal writing as an 
aid to learning by students and to professional development for teachets™® i 
In Part 1, Ro rt J. Yinger reports on the psychology of learning through . 
? e3 writing. He poin gout that writing requires the writer to,simultanebdus-— es 
ly represent Pate three of Bruner's modes of representation: en- 
< 0 active, ikonic, ana agpnsite: foeotny a degree of integration of thought y 


not found in other modes of expression. Feedback and opportunity for 


- 
° 


reflection are also cited as powerful features of writing that support 4 


‘learning. The deliberate structuring of meaning and the active and. per- 


* © 


: sonal nature of writing are also thought to contribute to the power of pk 


writjng as a learning tool. Examples of using episodes of intensive ; 


’ writing as part of graduate arid undergraduate courses in education are. 


discussed: ‘ 


In Part 2, Christopher M. Clark discusses’ the development of a set 
wy : 


of techniques called "systematic reflection by teachers and prospective 


teachers. Systematic reflection involves three steps: intensive writing, 


° 


reflection, and dialogue. The combination of a series of exercises en- 


’ 


, titled "Teacher Journal" and the field trial of this manual with experi- 


enced teachers and with undergraduate eae majors are described. 


we 


Part 1 
REFLECTIVE JOURNAL WRITING: THEORY 


Journal Writing as a Learning Tool | 


Bates gs Gene 8 ce i ct , 
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_ REFLECTIVE JOURNAL WRITING: THEORY - 


Journal Writing as a Learning Tool! 


aie Robert /J. Yinger2 -* 


. 


"If you really want to Rineety your cnaSnES: try writing them down." 
| "J never realized how I cate until ,I tried to express my feelings in 


¢ 


writing." ‘ 


"I thought I understood it until I tried to write it down." 
. & 


These familiar statements express what most peauie know from experience 
about the connections between ‘the act of writing ‘and the learning process. ‘ 
Writing fstces-weaple to think in ways that, clarify and modify their ideas. 
In short, people learn £ Yom writing.. Bs 

This paper sidwetates the connections between writing and learning and 
suggests why journal writing is a powerful learning tool, as uniquely suited 


‘for professional thought and reflection. Several ‘examples included here show » 
‘° 


how ny colleagues aad I have used journal writing as a mode of learning among 


Cr) < { . 
teachers and teacher education students. . a r 
-9 * 
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Writing and Learning 


Written language not only has provided humankind with, a powerful means 
of expression and communication, but theorists such as ‘Vygotsky (1962, 1978), 


Luria (1959; Luria & Yudovich, 1971), and Bruner (1966, 1971) suggest that 


« . 


lthis paper was presented at the annual meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges of Teacher Education, Detroit, 1981. ‘ 
« e 4 . * 
‘ 2Robert J. Yinger is a former IRT senior researcher with the.Teacher 
Planning Project and a professor of education at ‘the University of Cincinnati. 
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‘tion demanded by writing imptoves a person's understanding of the subject ‘at 


The Writing Process: Mult irepresentational and Integrative 


‘manner thete encounters with events. Various avenues for representing 


mind, fen Bes Bruner, 1969; Piaget, 1952). Says mele: "What fs striking about 


‘ , . 
es 5 = oe 3 ° 
. ’ ’ ry SSeecee! 


written language plays an important enabling rofe for many higher cognitive 


4 : . 
functions. Recently, researchers interested in writing’ processes have ; 


. 


i ‘ 


pean out Shesuntawe vide that writing contributes to learning. , Bedcton y 


(1972) has proposed that people undergtand and learn from events "by giving 


” 
T 


them shape in language." Odell (1980) suggests that the conscious explora- ij 


5 , : 4 Yoo fs 
hand. In her influential — "Writing | as a Mode of Learning," Emig (1977) 


argues that ' ‘writing, represents a. unique mode of ,learning--not merely eee 


not, merely special, but unique" “tps 122). me argues for writing as unique : 


learning by descr thing characteristics o gehiae that correspond to ‘charac-_ 


teristics of successful learning strategies, «Emig names four major charac- . 
> e 

teristics, discussed below, that describe the important connections between 

these two processes. 


/ . - - 


‘People come to know and understand the world as théy represent in some 
i] : %. 5 * 


reality have been discussed by | Psychological’ t orists, most notably. by 7. 
a 


Jerome Bruner. Bruner (1966) vient that people come to know anything 


through three ates ,of representation: doing it “the enactive wean aichiy 8 
a picture or image of it (the ikonic mode) ; or symbolizing it, as in language 
” (the symbolic Bede), L \ - 
From a person! s early devetomnent onward, representation through action, 
a 


image, and symbol have Bera closely tied to dha antivicies of hand, eye, ‘and 


a 


‘evletag ig that, by its very nature, all, three ways af dealing with actuality. ° 


. 


ar sion) taneously cr almost simultaneously deployed" (1977, p. 124). Writing, 


P y ‘ : \ 


like dvawiog: is multirepresentational from a cognitive point 8 whee because . 


= * 


it involves eye, hand, and mind in a suppertive. antl destivietiee PRE LES: — 
‘ Lockard (1974) has coined the term "eyemindhand'©to represent the inaeperable « 


inkaraettod of these “components dur{ng the act of drawing. Thig same unitary 
3 coricept- seems to represent the aratang. process as well. , . ; : 4 
Ps ~ What powers dhis andl tirantesentativusi quality of MESES and now 26 
om learning enhanced fepuigh writing? Research and theory Piseuet the fettsatace — 
. -First, recent cognitive research on learning and memory indicate that: = 


$ . 
. 


learhing is. enhanced and memory is improved when the memory elaborates infor- 
mation. This elaboration can be accomplished through redundancy or by: incgeas- 


ing the "depth of processing" (Craik & Lockart, 1972) in the memory. Similar 


* id 


reasoning leads one to expect that learning (and memory) can be enhanted Se \ 


. 4 . 


through elahoration and redundancy by processirig events through various codes. a 


That is, by representing information or events in ‘both image and symbol, one | BY. “x 
4 ; 7 2 
could expect richer memories and representations than through either mode of ; 


« 


: ' 6-3 
* representation kcode) alone. The writing process provides this deeper pro- bs 


— 
- 


cessing through elaboration as one attempts to express and cofmunicate one's 


knowledge and feelings. throigh symbols. Nystrand and Widet spiel 1977) ‘and 


Bereiter (1980) have Sobeteed to this process by srattae that writing serves 


an’ "epistemic function" in that Leet OE of er A knowledge are 


modified in’ the process of béing written down. In aHOPEs as people shuttle 
f 
; back me forth between images, actions, and symbols, they enrich their know-— 


ledge, and in ‘effect, they learn. " . . 


Second, the act of writing forces the writer to express in symbols — ‘ é 


knowledge that was originally represented (and stored in memory) in a ' 


\ bce é 
different form. <This PEORESS of he-presenting knowledge can have, important 


| Fepercussions for individual understanding. The manipulation and trangforma- 


. * . 
‘ Ff 7. ' ; 
€ is. ‘| , “8 v 7 eS 9 ‘ ‘ < ; d Or 


— 


tion of knowledge can facilitate new understand tng and learning as one per- 


° 


ceives experience in-a different light. Symbo/, ic manipulation through written 


language provides a means, not only fo® representing experience, but also for 
transforming it. Bruner illustrates the potential of this process in-terms 
. ee. . 


gf "effective productivity." 


Having translated or encoded a set of events into a rule-bound 
symbolic system, a human being is then able td transform that 
‘representation into an altered vergion, that may but does not 
See necessarily correspond to'some possibie set of events. Tt is 
_this form of effective productivity that makes symbolic repre- 
sentation suth a powerful tool for thin ing or’ problem solving: .‘ 
the range it permits for experimental alteration of the environ- 
mite without having, so te speak, to raise a finger by way of ’ 
rial and error or to picture anything in the mind's eye by : 4 


imagery. "What if there were never any apples?" a four-year- ee 
. eid “asked upon finishing ong with gusto! (1966, P- 37) - ; : 
ay ‘ ' 

Writing is integrative in that it seems to involve one's total intel- t 


lectual equipment. Emig argues that “writing involves the fullest possible 

_ functioning of the brain, ‘which entails the active participation ts the 

prodtss of both the left and right hemi spheres" (p. 125). She goes on to 

elvecuewe of the recent spite-Shuta research indicating that the right 

*cetebral hemisphere contributes to creativity — ‘the writing process in 

im particular) as the seat of emotions and the source of intuition. Other 

* right-brain characteristics that may scnieturte to eee ane its orienta- 

tions toward synthesis, analogic chow and toldueic eee cae (See j 


Edwards, 1979 for a very readable summary of this split beuisi research.) ° 


‘ Writing beyond merely communicative purposes most likely draws upon these 
§ - t 


re) 


“ right-brain functions., 


. 
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Writing: Self- Provided. Feedback 


« 


In recent years attention has shifted from the reinforcement. functions 


z ‘ 


a s 
feedback to its information functions (McKeatchie, 1974; Gagné, 1975). 
4, ‘ , eg ‘ 


. 
. * . ~“ 


. : : = ; ; . ” yA 
\[Although psychologists have long recognized the power of feedback, they. are 


; Now also recognizing the value of knowledge of results for modifying process 
as well as product Aeneas 1971). It = saan agreed that a “goal of 
* 


instruction is to are learners with skills Heid strategies that oti enable 


. 


them to monitor and evaluate their own learning. Numerous strategies have 


been devised to encourage this progess of self-sufficient learning. Phrases - - 
like "learning how to ‘Learn" or GSeanitng how to think" are cornergtones of 


more ofan a few school curriculum programs. 


a a 


«2 


The act of weteiie ‘is an unusually powerful instance of both Hann take : 


« 


and long-term self-provided fuedbanke, - The unique proximity of process ‘eed 
‘.product in writing provides a "closed-loop" learning cycle. What has just 

fen written is immediately: available for re-reading, ecatiae tat and revi- 

sion. x fuk, recent research on the writing Senataid (phe, Flower & Hayes, 


Note 1) presents writing as a cyclical process of which re-reading and 


e 


reflection are important components.’ As writers read the wotdsethey have 


just written, the words tell them whether or not they have’ communicated as 


they want to. Writers’ inner purposes and goals, the espressive compo-_ 


&or. 4 ‘ bos ‘ 
*™~ nent of wtiting, provide -a model of sorts for. immediate matching and, compari- 


° 


son. By posing the question, "Is that what I really think and ‘feel?" writers 
are Penentie abeNe Gieaasives » 

‘Though other activities, such as speaking and thinkifg, occasionally 
possess some of of the inmediate feedback characteristics of ettdne, they 
rarely, if f ever provide the same kind of long-term feedback. The fact that 
weitias captures and presetves : thought and feeling makes weteeen products 

Y aaitatle asa record of the evolution and development of, thought and fectinns 
This record is available From most forms of writing; in particular, diarded 
and journals are often employed da -2meane of talking and listening to ee 


a 


self ° . ‘ : * 


ater" 


_ 


reflection, and deéliter on required by writing is another reason to view 


_At all levels, one learns by making associations and connections among 


- 


various bits of kriowledge. In the last 20 YRAESs learning researchers have. 


moved from a fairly mechanistic view of aca as a process of couneseing, 


various stimuli and responses, to a more complex view of learning | as a pros 


Sheud of establishing and moti ying cognitive structure. ‘This sagnitive wing: 


emphasizes chansing and elaborating learners' depiemenexttons of the world 


. 


( 


as they attempt to make sense of their environment and the actions that occur ** 


within it. Learning, then, requires establishing connections and relat ion- 


ships; people learn as they relate new information to what they already know.’ 


The act of writing requires this same kind of connecting and organizing. 


When one writes, the lexical, syntactical, and rhetorical constraints oft 


? 


language demand explicit and systematic symbol manipulation. Vygotsky (1962) 


refers to this unique demand of writing when he states that writing requires 
. & _s~ . . ' 


“deliberate” semantics--deliberate structuring of the web of meaning" Cp, 200), 


* 


. Writing enforces these demands on organization and explicitness because the 


non-verbal and contextual cues that are present—in “spoken language are not- 
—_— 


avaiable to support meaning during-witten communication, This RANE SEEN? 


* . ai 
writing as a_ powerful mode of ‘learning. 


oi 
— . 


“Writing: Active and Personal oy 


. ; * 


“@. 
¢ Lestotng theorists now widely acknowledge the importance OF active 


. 


; engagement for learning. The cognitive view of the LaRree saspawbnss that 


learning eheety occurs when -one pebively seeks 'to interpret and make_Sense 


‘ 


of the wiciac ReSene SeMnSELORat BASEL and research have exthadieed the 


oO 


strong connect ions ietyaes ae BRERA in learning activities and 


, 4 . eo 


= oh 


. 


* 
*° 


' 


learning outcomes (Bloom, 1974; Berliner, 1979). Increasing time on task or 
| 


engaged time ds currently a popular approach to improving learning in class- 


rooms oer ine, 1979); 


. 


Writing is active and engaging. Unless the pen or pencil engage with 


. ‘ 


the paper, unless words and sentences ai unless thought acy? ex- 
presses symbols by the movements ‘of the hand, then is one really writing? 
Much of the discussion above argued that writing actively engages beygnd 


the physical sense. The act of writing sets off and sustainsaitself only 


s 


when accompanied by the cognitive activities of structuring, organizing, . 


4 


re-reading, reflecting, modifying, and so on. In this cognitive sense is 


ny 
. 


writing most active, and in this sense is learning activity most appropriately 
defined. ‘ ant ; 2 


Successful learning is also personal. It is personal in the sense 
' 


ry | ar; 1 ee 
that every learner seeks to~understand in terms that make sense to him/her}; 
. * a — —~ * 


learning is a quest for personal wenainees runer (1962) captures the per- 
shun aiabine of learning when he states ee deal directly ~ 
‘with the world hie Gaceeence reality as thay present persona}ly the meaning. 
of events. The role of thg subjective and personal is also a major theme>of 


Polanyi's (1958) Personal Knowledge, in which he'notes that "into every act 


of knowing there enters passionate contribution of the person knowing what 


, 


_.is being known" (p. viii). ’ 


Educational theorists acknowledge successful learning as being personal 


in another sense. Research has begun to deserite and better understand the. 
functions of ‘individual differences in learning (Cronbach Snow, 1977). 
Learners differ in numerous saya in pace, in i in ‘reference of, 
environment and of instructional mode, and go | on.: Manes Grseiee Reads 


a, ; ae 5 
that by matching learning situations with personal differences, learning can 


become more efficient and successful. 


o 


+ 


4 
4 


"This thinking has become most ‘weeety applied to diveePentea in rate of. 


learning. John one venta. entavbas on the relation between time and 


® Us * 


learning (Carroll, 1963) and Benjamin Bloom' 8 (1968; 1974) devekopnent of 


@ 


these ideas has borne fruit in such aiaely known instructional scavevias 
as mastery learning and individualized instruction. These strategies con- 


Biatenthy show that learning success can be increased _by matching tneernee . 


tional pace to iwacatnn pace (e.g., Block, 1971). ae : 


- 


The process of weetang is personal in both of the senses mentioned 


above. A central Sifts of my argument thus far has been the p imaneeerke of 


. the cognitive activity involved in writing. This activity is highly p-rsonal 


in nature. Its self-paced nature seems to strongly facilitate learning. as 


Being much slower than speech, the pace of writing seems to better 


« 


match the pace of learning. Luria writes, 
\ 

Written sveéch is boundgup with the inhibition of immediate 
synpractical connections. It assumes a much slower, repeated 
mediating process of analysis and synthesis, which makes it 
possible not only to develop the required thought,’ but even to 
revert to its earlier stages, thus transforming the sequential, 
chain on connections in a simultaneous, self-reviewing structure. 
‘Written speech thus represents a new and powerful instrument of © 
thought (Luria & Yudovich, ek p. 118). 


e 


' The soe of writing, then, not ‘auly moves writers along in thinking, 
’ ~ ; 


-but moves them at a pace that is "self-rhythmed" (Emig, 1977). . Although 


Weteteg as a “nele-paced mode of learning has been sitting in plain sight , 


in the cl ss8room, it may not have been recognized as such. 


¢ 


; / 
\ ; The Journal: Learning from Beste i 


Thus: me I have argued that writing, because of its active and personal 


nature, “its cognitive demands, and its fbodback Pe en makes pos- 


3Luria defines synpraxis as "concrete-active" situations where language 
does not exist independently but ‘only as part of an ongoing action "outside 
of which it is incomprehensible" (Luria & Yudovich, 1971, p.°59). 


e 


14 2 


te 
ve 


four areas and descriptions of our methods follow. 


- 


, Construttion of meaning-and an investigation and enlarging of reality--feats 
that are difficult to achieve without written language (Olson, /1977). Writ- 
ing, particularly journal writing, with its focus on personal thoughts, feel- 


ings, and reflections; puts writers into a position to learn at least four 


Pa 


important things about themselves: ((1) what they know, (2) what they feel, 
-(3) what they do (and how they do it), and (4) why they do it. Christopher 


Clark and I have used journal writing techniques in a variety of ways to help 


students and professionals tap these areas. Further description of these 


What Writers Know 


, 


. 


Experience provides a continuing influx of new information in the form 


' of names, facts, concepts, principles, and so forth. Much of this informa- 


‘+ 


tion is stored in a verbal form that can be communicated as a sentence or 
proposition. For this reason, theorists refer to this type of information 

as propositional. knowledge. This is "knowledge about" or "knowledge that," 
which enables the Linking and organization of information to construct meaning. 
When one knows that Paris is the capital of France, or that seven times seven 
is 49, this is proponttivasl knowledge. 

People are often unaware of how much they know about zie world, a spe- 
cific situation, or themselves, until they take the time to think about and 
make explicit this knowledge. ‘Especially true is it in situate where 
they have functioifed for some time and to such an extent that much of their 
action has become automatic or eounintzed: Journal writing, researchers have 
found, creates a situation that encourages explicitness, often leading to a 


renewed awareness of aa a person knows. : : ® 


pat 
Gi 


) x i i 10 oa 


sible unique forms of extended and involved — Writing enables both a 


. : d 
All four of the aspects of writing mentioned earlier contribute to ~~ 


a 
° 


‘people's clarification of what they know from experience. For instance, the 
e é 


recoding of information from one mode of ereseikabion’ to another, the feed- 
back from what has been written, and tie connections and structuring that* 
writing promotes ali facilitate aatinnees of their propositional knowledge. 
Even more interesting, however, are the psychological requirements of 
re . writing such as vec to ‘structure and represent meaning that may, in 
| fact, enable the writers to construct new meaning, or new knowledge. By 
writing out what they — and by juxtaposing oe knowledge with other 
pieces of knowledge to create new connections, new relations and deeuctures®” 
come into being and new knowledge is created. This same process may also 
allow one to see gaps or inconsistencies in.one's knowledge, which in turn 
may promote further learning and paorvantenciow, 
What Writers’ Feel ane a 
Writing also promotes an awareness and possible ciaiteiatton of another 
anectant aspect of inner vemteetivins and emotions. This affective know- 


ledge incorporates a variety of information expressed in a number of arrange- 


ments from clearly statable attitudes and values to vague, visceral emotional 


ry . 
- . A 


reactions. Writing can provide a means to tap. this information, even informa- 

tion that is far from being verbalized. — x ° 
Writing forms a gateway to feelings and emotions through the symbolic 

function of words. ‘Words carry personal meaning as well as conventional © 

S , meaning. The meaning of words has been shaped by past experience in such 


a way that words are ofte surrounded by ‘feelings and thus evoke certain 


emotional responses in the) writer. 


i 


‘ é a8 va 
Philosopher Eugene Gendlin (1978) has described the Steentton that a 


seem to pay to the feelings that words or sentences evoke as "Felt sense," He 


. has described this felt sense as 


® 


the soft. underbelly of thought...a kind of bodily awarenes§ that... 
can be used’ as a tool...a bodily awareness that... encompasses 
everything you feel and know about a given subject at a given : 
time....It is felt in thé body, yet it has meanings. It is body : 
_and mind before they are split apart. (p. 36, 165) 
Sondra Perl eee has. observed this phenomenon in her peuceeeh on written 
composition: 


When writers are given a topic, the topic itself evokes a felt 
sense in them. This topic calls forth images, words, ideas, 
and vague fuzzy feelings that are anchored in the writer's 
body. What is elicited, then, is not solely the product of 
a mind but of a mind alive in a living, sensing body. (P. 365) 
re 
The personal hature of. journal writing can promote the exploration es | 


felt, sense ane -pergonal emotional. knowledge. This aspect of journal weiting 
has pan Promoted as an déportant benefit. of thia mode i writing aia 


Progoff, 1975; Ranier, 1978). Without the threat of iietige by an external , 


. 


audience, writers can be pree to pay aehention to and explore diate feelings. 


The fact that propositional knowledge has links to felt sense can lead to 


4 


examining and evaluating these' relations. By acknowledging these links a 


° 


»? Aig’ & ‘ 
+ writer can work: out conflicts or deal with barriers that have been constructed 
F . é 
within certain situations. Journal wrtting, then, provides a means for 


dialogue between the subjective and the objective, betweeh personal meaning . 


dnd corporate’ meaning. "iG 


What Writers Do (and How They Do It) 
Journal writing can also be a window to process. Writers can become 
aware of not only what they know and how they feel, but of what they do and 


how they do it. Theorists have referred to this as procedural knowledge. 


) 
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It can be thought of as "knowing how" versus the "knowing that" of proposi- 


,tional knowledge. Procedural-knowledge includes the intellectual skills and 
operatiofs that enable the synthesis and coordfnation of thought and action. 
Knowing how to multiply fractions, program a computer, referee a baseball game, 


* > 


, 
or plan and implement a ggeial studies lesson all fall into this category of 


“serie : , 


Journal formats have long been used to record what people. do. These 


ane of 


range from the navigatjonal logs of ships' pilots to the” eeeawive logs of 


elite athletes to the elaborate records of chefs or craftsmen. In — 
formats the enphasis is put upon process--what was done--rather than UPON» 
knowledge or feeling (though this information is often included as well)., 
Practitioners can pay attention to what they do; this information can 
be of enaahe value in the understanding and. SADE SDSS of practice. By 
producing a written record of action, processes become amenable to reflec- 


‘ 


‘3 ied and ee This can pe sapectally beneficial for those types of. 
action that are too demanding uM afford ‘saftaction. at the eiey of: aerc 
,Mance. By allowing an examination of action apart from the pressures of 
performance, it becomes possible to’ oo about the adequacy and effective- 
ness of practice. "Opportunities for thie, kind of nedizetion are unfortunately 


few and far between in most professional activity. .. 


Why Writers Dott ° : : 


As writers begin to think abet and understand~ what they do and how they 


¢ 


do it, then the reasons underlying haheele can be explored. Writing taps 
* -gome fairly deep aspects of cognition, variously referred to as depict gs 


y theory, personal perspective, personal theory, and naive psychology, and 50 
e 


. 


on. These terms attempt to describe those frameworks through which people ‘ 


a» . 14 


‘ i 


. 
f 


£ mf 
view their world. These unique wayg of looking at and making sense of exter . 
nal reality provide the basis for how one thinks and acts. As one begins | : 
try. to make’ these theories and perspectives more explicit, personal motives 


1 I 


and rationales become more accessible. And like the other three areas of | 


knowledge discussed above, once this information is written down it becomes 


accessible to reflection and judgment and can become a basis for personal 


° 


growth and learning. : q ; 

In addition to better understanding the personal, internal forces 
operating on performance, the exploration of reasons for action can also 
help elucidate the influences of outside forces. Since people constantly 
function in social SOUP EKER: there are a number of sultoratsacsat, and 
interpersonal pressures fan War iieae their thinking and performance. 

; Most situations also include a number of physical and psychological task 7 
constraints. Again, I believe thac an awareness of these Paflasnces pro- = 


vides individuals with an opportunity to come to a new understanding of 


themselves and their actions that, in turn, can facilitate personal development. 


me 


Writing for Learning * 

For several years, my colleague Christopher Clark and I have used ° 
journal-writing methods to encourage the kinds of learning discussed in the 
previous section. At times we have asked our students to keep nore, tradi- 
tional journals for a specific purpose; at other times, we dive borrowed 
specific journal-writing techniques to pkonake certain types of learning. — 
Three of thése applications will be discussed here. 

During the last year, I have been experimenting witg a learnin and 


evaluation method I call "guided essay writing." It is designed to provide 


my students, many of whom are teachers, with a writing experience that not 


—— 


.* 


} s av 


only serves SrASUBEOED purposes but that also encourages integration of, per- 


<« whe 


on 


‘sonalization of, wed reflection about noures content. Gdided essay wOLEANE. 

is Patherned after a _journal-writing technique called "systematic refectton" 

developed by Christopher Clark (ote 2). ‘Simply stated, systematic réfiec- 
" tion involves’ three steps: (1) writing down ideas, (2) steflecting, ee er 


elaborating these ideas, and (3) Ateaieeine the eas vith «-cottengue 


Guided essay writing incorporates these writing slr in the following' 


ae 


"manner. At the first class ee of the term, aftér the method has byee 
explained to the class, a list of shudy questions is distributed. These 
~> questions are devided into three groups of approximdtely four “quest {ons; one 
group for each of the three essays to be written during the term. During 
the second class meeting, time is taken to further familiarize students with 
systematic reflection and to give them, an opportunity to practice the method 


prior to the first essay. 


Three essays typically are written during a 10-week quarter, each taking : 


place in two ligetting cycles." On days specified in advance, the first hour 
‘of the class needed is devoted to the first writing cycle. It follows this 
format: (1) the instructor choose’ one question from the study guide on 
which the i to write, (2) the students ieitee intensively4 on the 
question for 30 miniten without notes or other aids, (3) students reflect 
upon what they have wet tien for 10 witutes (they may at si cine. edit, 

‘ delete, raise questfons, note gaps, etc.), and (4) each gbtent meets with 

two other students far 20 niguees to share, discuss, critique, and dinbovare 


° 


their ideas. 


or 


4tntensive writing is a type of focused freewriting (see- for instance -, 
“Elbow, 1973) that encourages writers to put down on paper as many of their 
thoughts as possible within a certain amount of time without. concern .for 
editing, grammar, punctuation, and the like. The goal is to write without 


stopping and to avoid the barriers that might impede the writing process. _ 


™ 


i) 


‘ 
aye 
\ 


me, 


. 
- 
t \ ‘ 


. 


The second writing. cycle requires that each student take his or her 


, first draft, \reflections, and discussion notes and rewrite the essay for the 
next class ‘session. The students may use any additional resources they need 
for the final revision. The products of the first writing cycle are turned 


in with thé final revision to document each student's full participation in 


the complete process. . . j aa 7 


Though it is still in an experimental phase, guided essay writing has 
received extensive miipseee and high evaluations fromg students. Tt has . 
) ‘ greatly reduced test anxiety, provided a technique for students to begin 
their essay writing, and has- increased the overall quality of student writing. 


, Just as Amportant, the write-revige-dialogue sequence of the first writing 


cycle has proven to be a g@ignificant learning experience. The unrestricted 


nature of intensive writing seems to promote personalized, integrative, and ahs 
exploratory writing thmt often leads to new awareness and learning. 


oy : : 
A second writing technique that we have used to promote personal aware- 


+ % 4 }. 
ness and learning is what we call "\implicit theory exercises." These exer- 


; ' 7 
cises ard designed to encourage students to begin exploring their belief - ~* o 
fe “ 


systems or implicit theories about students, elassroons, learning, teaching, 


and so forth. These exercises ustally take the fo short essays that . ( 


‘ 


require an attempt to make explicit the personal theoriés the students have 
beds say, learning or instruction. pepecinaeplens are provided to 
help the students begin probing their beliefs. For -instance, here are sonia 
of the avaeetone: that we provide for the "your implicit theory of instruc- 
.tion" exercises. ‘"What is your definition of instruction?" "What are the 
elements or processes that operate in your version of instruction?" "How 


does your notion of instruction portray the learner?" "What does your idea 


of instruction suggest that an instructor should do or not do?" 


aécess to a process that seems to be very different in practice than in most 


i he * ’ : 
Students report that these essays have benefited them in helping to 


clarify their beliefs, even though many of them state that these essays are 
extremely difficult to write. (Since these theories are implicit and often ; 

a ‘ . = 7 ' a * a * 
out of consciousness, it. takes some effort to make them explicit.) Further, | 


the writing and thinking seem to provide students with’a starting point: for 
studying and evaluating related theories and research findings that they 
encounter, later in their studies. 3 

A final writing technique that I want to mention is the use of teaching 
journals. Journals and logs have hagn Wiel used as a part of teacher 
training. Our use of journal keeping is usually more restricted, focusing : 


1 - \ $ 
on one process or aspect of teaching. For instance, I have asked students 


to keep a detailed journal of the design’ processes occurring as they plan a 
e ry . Py . 
epegific piece of instruction. . This exercise is intended to give each stu- 


dent access to a very ‘complex cognitive process, and in the case of planning, 


prescriptive theories (seqy .for instance, Yinger,- 1980; Clark & Yinger, Note 


. 


3; Note 4). As students begin paying attention to what they do and how they 


; _ ° 
do it, they learn how certain processes function personally, which provides 


another departure point for evaluating and integrating new information pre-: 


’ 


sented to them during the course of instruction. 
ar danctusion . 
aeachind is: primarfly eer profession. Asa result, ‘teacher educa- 
tion often focuses on developing oral presentation skills. Writing is an 
important skill for teachers not only because it is an important communica- 
tion skill that every educated adult should possess, but also because it Li 
a means toward personal learning and development. 
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Unless a teacher is [also] such a student [of teaching, 

of subject matter, and: of mind-activity], he may continue 
to improve in the mechanics of school management, but 

he cannot grow as a. teacher, an inspirer and ipaetor of 


‘soul-life,. 


John Dewey, 1904 


. 
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Give me,a firm place to stand, and I will move the earth. 


we 


On _ thé Lever Pe 
Archimedes 
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REFLECTIVE’ JOURNAL WRITING: PRACTICE 
"Journal Writing and Professional Developeenty a - ; 
' Let the Learner do the Learning 


Christopher M. Clark® -: \ 


Teachers know bint they cannot force students to learn. Effective | “ ‘ 
(teaching involves planning and setting up conditions that iunseetasd 
encourage gua being tel peut to the learners throughout the pceceul, 
and, most importantly, staying out of the way of their learning (ives a, 
not doing any of the aiiny a aees that could sabotage learning). These’ * 
ideas apply equally to preschool children, eelteee students in teacher oar 
education, and to experienced teachers aa adult learners. _ They can be 
summarized ig a sinply stated principle: Let. the learner do the learning. 4 
“Let the ee do the learning" is easier to say than to put, into 
practice. Teachers want to iach; and, for many, teaching implies action, 
controY, and intervention in the lives of students. A common image se 
effective ‘teaching (or parenting, for that matter) = that of shaping a 


child in one's own image and likeness--a kind of latter day Genesis story. /| 


Furthermore, it is easy for teacher feel that they have put in a good , ; 
a . : a 
day's work if they have spent it striying to force their. learning upon : Es 
aaa pupils. Or as one excellent kindergarten teacher once told mes ; ae 
“some day my principal is going to find out that what I do here is waitech & 
ee: 
1 | 
This paper was presented to the American Association: of. Colleges for oj 
Teacher Education, Detroit, 1981. ; / 


€Christopher M. Clark is the coordinator of IRT's Teacher Planning 


Project and.a professor of education at Michigan State University. 
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oi running a no-structure" kindergarten, auf he was not working for a errs 


’ 


learn about the applications of journal keeping to*teacher ‘education and 
‘ é 


2 >t | cy 
o. a . a 


’ 


ee o&ds play all day;-and then I'll be out ‘of a job." He was not . 

a 
pall who had radically different ideas about the education of five-year-olds. 
Rather, he was feeling the tension between the prevailing image that a. 
teacher ought to ‘be at center stage, working, shaping, and molding‘ little 


minds, and his own professional knowledge that kindergarteners need to 


-. learn from their own play, with minimal interference from adults. 


In this paper my focus is on teachers and prospective teachers ag - 


learners. I describe a specific set of. journal-keeping techniques that 


. . 4 F 
; 4 colleagues and I have found useful in helping teachers take control 


of their own professional development--what we call self-directed pro- 
fessional development. At the outset I must emphasize two things: First, 
th{s is only one of many possible approaches to self-directed learning; 


second, we have only recently begun this work and have a great deal to 


_ professional development. We are not offering a panacea, but rather a 


° 


promising starting point for inquiry, evaluation, and continued development. 
During the late 1970's my colleague Robert Yinger and I were engaged 


in a series of research studies at the Michigan State University Institute 


° 


* for Research on Teaching. The general topic of our work waf research on 


teacher planning (Yinger, 1980; Clark & Yinger, Note 3; Note-4). As part — 
of this work we asked several teachers to write tn journals, to describe 
their thinking and planning so we could learn more about ‘the- life history 
of a plan. We learned a great deal about the erocesnes of planning and 


teacher thinking from these journal entries. But most surprisingly we 


learned that when teachers were given the sapeucundey to-write about: and 


_ reflect on what they were doing, remarkable and exciting changes took place. 


. 


FY v 


Much to their own gurprise, they found themselves solving problems and 


* 


making sense of experiences that had previously been wearing them down. - 


‘ 


*They rapidly came td see themselves as true professionals, and opened up 


for themselves what’we have called the hidden world of teaching. Their 


e 


a morale improved and they began to see themselves as teachers who could make 


the most of any situation rather than as victims of Si dcumebanke and ex- 
B: eS gi ’ 
Pee ternal influences., In short, these teachers had both the tools and the 
permission to grow, and grow they did. 
Ls u ¥ 


These exciting side effects of our research led me to dévelop an in- 


- ‘service workshop entitled "Journal Keeping in Support of Forsonal, and Pro- 


fessional Development." My experiences in offering this workshop to groups- 


a 


as diverse as private ‘sthool teachers, school district administrators, public 
school teachers, and adults from 18 ‘to 65 years of age at a_ church camp 
hepa in refinement ahd elaboration of this aia to the journal 
—s process. The result is a booklet called Teacher Journal (Clark, 


Note 2) that constitutes a self-contained system for getting started in 


\ 
= 6 


‘journal keeping. 


4 


_ Teacher’ Journal 
The heart of Teacher, Journal is a process called "systematic reflec- . 


tion." Systematic reflection consists of three parts: (1) intensive 


v 


writing in a journal, (2) re-reading-of and reflection on what one has 


ihe 


‘written, and (3) dialogue With another person about one’s journal entry 


. 


or thoughts and feelings about it. Intensive WEining isa technique . 
borrowed from Peter Elbow's book, Writing Without Teaghers(Elbow, 1973). 
It is a way of getting a large date - ica and idéas on paper ima 


short time. The technique is also helpful in svereoni ue blocks to whee 


’ 


such as the feeling that one has nothing to say,,that one can't find the 


° : ¢ , 
3 . 


t 


‘ 


right words, that ‘one's, handwriting is too sloppy, or that one's sentences 
4 are ungrammatical. Intensive weiting involves writing on \a ‘topic continuously 
for 10 minutes. . Participants write as quickly as they can, and do not stop - 
to edit, cross out, or change what they have written.’ Jf they run out of 
ca ideas to write, they shift to writing about how it feels to run out of ideas 


to write until they can’ get back on topic. 


‘ 


‘ « The reflection stage of this process consists of the participants re- 
reading what they have just written and thinking about it. At the very least, 
oo the reflection: process involves sorting the ideas in a journal entity that re 
useful to them from the words and ideas that do not seem immediately useful. 
Making a simple list of the ixefal ideas in 4 journal entry is a powerful way 
of reflecting upon and ofganizijng thoughts. While intensive writing serves 
to get ideas on paper quickly, reflection helps the writer to make sense of 
those ideas, vee eUieinastiins among then, and perhaps organize them into a 
plan of action or into a form suitable for making a dextelan. Reflection 
is also a preparation fox the third step in the systematic reflection pro- 
pre dialogue. : _ ; ; ; , 
pialioods consists of one person ealicing to another for two er three 


minutes without, interruption about,a journal entry and his/her reflections 


* mS : is ~ i 
, ; on it. This process works best if both partners in the dialogue have just — + 
finished an intensive writing and reflection sequence on the same topic. , " 


The writers do not actually show their writing to their-dialogue partners. 
They simply describe or elaborate one or two ideas, thoughts, or feelings 
that they had during the process. . These descriptions or elaborations may 


_,——be-about-the-toptc-at hand or about their own reactions to the journal 


keeping process. : : 


foc 


24 


Listening during the dialogue stage can be as important ae talking. 
Sometimes the writers will find that their partners have had similar ideas 


and feelings to their own. ° Often the writers will hear new ideas that may 
» a i , 


‘be useful to them,’ In either case, listening quietly to a colleague's 


ideas and being able te express one's self without fatercuptise (even for 
two minutes) can be a refreshing experience. Teachers and sche are often 
surprised at how _ they learn in suth a short -time, and juss Wi creaite 
puts one's own ideas into perspective. ig 

The contents of Teacher Journal alternate between prose that describes’ 
journal keeping techniques and How they we be uséd and actual writing © 
eivtidess in which these ideas can be tried out immediately. reaches 
Journal is at once an instructional device and a vemebiver journal itself. 
After an introduction to systematic reflection and # practice exercise, 
the contents include chapters on journal writing as a planning tool, per- 
sonal development and problem solving, and descriptions of several approaches 
to journal writing tHat differ from systematic ution tan: summarized from 
an excellent book by Tristine Rainer (1978) entitled The New Diary. The 
final 30 nagee.2 Teacher Journal are blank sheets for use in continued ere 


nal keeping and experimentation. The booklet has a spiral binding and mea- 


sures five by eight inches for convenient handling and writing. 


. 


Applications of Teacher Joupnal ‘ 


ae 
There are many possible applications of journal keeping in general 
¥ 


and Teacher Journal in‘ particular that I-have imagined,’ and several that 
I have tried out on a small scale. These include contexts as diverse as 
art education, creative writing, family therapy, marriage counseling, 


+. 


college-student learning assistance, and study of a second language. In 


ino be 25 
‘ e 
this paper I concentrate on two applications: the preparation of preservice 


teachers and the professional development of experienced teachers. 


‘ 


Undergraduate Teacher Education 


’ 


Journal keeping by undergraduate teacher candidates can serve the im- 


portant function of integrating course content, ‘self-knowledge, and practical 


a . 
_ experiences with teaching and learning situations. No matter how highly 


structured a teacher preparation program may' be, or-how explicit the teacher 


education faculty is about how ‘foundations courses, methods courses, courses 
in the disciplines, and diperviaed daeta experiences all fit together, it is 
the prospective teachers themgelves who must do the dacesracing in a way that 
makes sense to them. A journal can serve as a powerful tool for meeting this 
integrative éhallened: Journal keeping will help the student record, reflect 
on, and organize his/her learning and Jovaloywent ina personally useful way. 


And. it also will communicate clearly to students that they are responsible 


for taking an active’ part in knowledge ang skill acquisition and integration. 


—. 


$ 
A small scale evaluation of journal keeping in undergraduate téacher 
eS am ‘ J 


education was conducted recently at Michigan State University. Thirty - 


students in three sections of an introductory educational psychology 


course used Teacher Journal during Winter Term, 1981. The instructors. 


incorporated systematic reflection exercises into the curriculum to explore 


topics such as motivation for wanting to become a teacher, effective 


teaching styles, implicit theories of learning, and self-assessment of 


w 


/ ; ; 
communication skills. An end-of-term questionnaire indicated that the 


undergraduates found these writing, reflection, and, dialogue exercises. 


useful in relating what they learned from the course to their experiences 


outaide clases. A further benefit to atudents was that some used their ¥ 


‘» 3 
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30 


journal entries as atareing points for the term papers required as part of 

the course. The instructors of Swe: wuctiout also participated in the 
journal writing process ‘and reported that this has led to valuable. dndights 
about their teaching, particularly concerning the effects of their feelings is 


toward and i ial about PRES LEULOr students. 


A more exteineiva field trial of Teacher vounres was ; conducted’ Spring 


* Term, 1981, with spisuetantels 90 eee eee in seven. course sections, 


yiel*ing ‘results similar to the first study. This approach to journal keeping 
is flexible enough to be applied to the content of an introductory teacher 
education course, it can be made simple and unthreatening so that most students 


will feel free to participate, and it seems to have‘had some immediate, ae iy 


‘eial effects for. the teacher educators as well as for the students. 


2 


_A second context in which journal keeping could be’used by undergraduate’ 


teacher education majors is the practicum experience. We have not begun to "fy ga 


test Teacher Journal in this application, but other researchers and teacher 
educators have used journal keeping as part of the clinical supervision 
process, with promising results. Glassberg (Note 5), while at the University 
of Minnesota, used a dialogue journal, technique in which she, as practlaus 
supervisor, carried on a written dialogue with each of 23 students in prac- 
tice teaching. Glassberg venoiaed that, journal keeping, in combination with 
a special seminar on peer aunervietor and Sot Ese Lon skills, led to posi- 
tive changes in cognitive and moral development indices for 17 of the 23 
participants. While the design of this study does not permit ghia researcher 


to-attribute these developmental changes directly to the process: of journal 
keeping, Glassberg's research, together with a study by B. J. Benham (Note 6) 
‘entitled "The Effect of Reflective Writing on Identity Maintenance in Student 


_Teachers," and other Yesearch on adult development in teacher education (Oja, 


~-s 3 af 


Note 7) suggests that journal keeping can serve as a powerful but simple 
: 3 & q 


addition to the armamentarium of clinical supervision. This would be es- 


pecially true if the teacher candidates were already in the habit of journal . 


writing from earlier teacher education course experiences. Both the tech- 
niques and habit of ehanbiag. on paper and the contents of their earlier 
journal entries could serve to etrengthen the link between theory and 


practice, and to show the student how far (s)he had Fame in the past few 


years. ! 


finenoiad Teacher Development 4 

Applications of journal keeping to (aneevice teacher development are 
limited only by imagination. In inservice workshops I and others have in- 
troduced the systematic reflection process as a tool for stress management, 
teacher planning, and curriculum development; as a means of promoting pro- 
fessional communication peewees teachers;.and as a device for drawing, prac- 
tical tamlidaeinne erte research findings. 

Two general statements can be made about ee or applications of 


journal keeping. 


. First, these techniques’ seem most immediately useful in workshops or 


other settings in which the task is tof develop a usable written product 


2 


ore a teaching activity or a curriculum plan). In this kind of setting, 


‘. it 


founiel aaping isa means to an end rather than an end in itself. The 5 


ayatenatic reflection process provides a structure fet using valuable meet- 


be cine profitably and for combining the ideas of several educators into 


a draft document in a short period.of time. 


@ 


Pa scbdnd general statement about Jacraal keeping by inservice teachers 


is that rewarding rere can aeervelated with the length of time and weputar icy 


A 
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with which teachers use journal’ keeping as part of their professional reper- 
. e . 4 . 


“ ‘ 
toire. The most enthusiastic feedback on Teacher Journal that I have received ~ 


, 


. 


has come months after, the téachers were first introduced to it. Flashes of 


’ 


insight are much less likely to come when pen touches paper in one's first ~ 


journal entry than at some later date when the mechanics of journal keeping 


and reflection are well practiced and a pres ing spseeieie dae problem pre- 

ep sents itself, An ideal setting for introducing journal keeping to experienced 
teachers would be a peartes center through: which teachers have continuing and 
supportive éonkact and mutual lougstere datevenr in their own pegrenniddal: P, 


development. As in preservice teacher preparation, teacher journal keeping’ 


could serve an integrative function for organizing, reflecting on, and 


wapplying that’ which is learned at the teacher center. 


i 
. 
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Limitations and Problems with Journal Keeping , 
Journal Keaptag is not a panacea for every problem and challenge in 
teacher ‘education and professional development. And the systematic 
reflection procedure incorporated in Teacher’ Journal is ies: we only 


one way to help people to get started in using writing as a professional saad 


development aid.. I have neither illusions that it is the."one best way," 
nor that. journal keeping is appropriate vr or should be used by every ,teacher. 
In our workshops and other introductions to journal keeping, some 


teachers have refused to write anything at all, saying that they came for 


e 


answers from the "experts," not for an exercise in applying their own’ i 


thinking. Others were concerned about how to insure the privacy of 
+ e . 
what they would write, or about the difficulty of talking about. their 
ry Pie 4 ; vo 
own ideas with others. Some simply said that while the approach was interest- 
i . 


s 


ing to them, writing was not a comfortable part of their personal style, or 


that they did not have the time or energy to keep a journal. ‘ 


u 


33 


29 


€ ‘ 
In the spirit of letting the learner do the learning, Yinger and I 
‘ accept these decisions as making sense for these teachers. Teaching is 5 
basically an oral profession, and the demands on a teacher's time and i 


. 


energy can be overwhelming. Getting started in journal writing can be 
hard work, and the potential rewards will probably not be reaped immediately. 


In response to thesé teacher concerns Yinger and I have revised Teacher 


Journal and our introductions to systematic reflection to address the issue 


of privacy and the demands of writing, reflection, and dialogue. In the 


final analysis, what we hope we have produced is a tool for helping teachers 
; . i . 
and prospective teachers to become life-long students of their own proféssional 


a 


development, 


. 


- 


cation, March, 1980. 


‘Clark, C. M. Teacher journa . Unpublished manuscript, 1980. 
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